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Introduction 

Over the past three decades, researchers and educators have 
increasingly recognized the importance of K-12 school 
climate. This summary builds on previous school climate re- 
views 1 (Cohen, McCabe, Michelli, & Pickeral, 2009; Cohen 
& Geier, 2010) and details how school climate is associated 
with and/or promotes safety, healthy relationships, engaged 
learning and teaching and school improvement efforts 2 . 

In America and around the world, there is growing inter- 
est in school climate reform and appreciation that this is a vi- 
able, data driven school improvement strategy that promotes 
safer, more supportive and civil K-12 schools. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (2009) recommends school 
climate reform as a data driven strategy that promotes healthy 
relationships, school connectedness, and dropout preven- 
tion. The Institute for Educational Sciences includes school 
climate as a sound strategy for dropout prevention (Dynarski, 
Clarke, Cobb, Finn, Rumberger, & Smink, 2008). The U. S 
Department of Education (2007) has invested in the Safe and 
Supportive Schools (S3) grant program to support state-wide 
school climate measurement and the study of school climate 
improvement efforts. A growing number of State Depart- 
ments of Education are focusing on school climate reform as 
an essential component of school improvement and/or bully 
prevention. And, a growing number of educational ministries 
from around the world (e.g. China, France, Israel, Peru, Singa- 
pore, Spain) (Cohen, 2012), and the UN Children’s Fund are 
invested in supporting school climate reform efforts 3 (Shaef- 
fer, 1999). 

The National School Climate Council (2007) recom- 
mends that “school climate” and a “positive and sustained 
school climate” be defined in the following ways: 


2 Cohen & Geier (2010) summary study had 132 citations, whereas 
this review includes 194 citations. 

3 The citations below represent approximately 5 % of experimental 
studies, 45 % of correlational studies, 25 % literature reviews and 25 
% other descriptive studies (including qualitative studies) that have 
been published in peer-reviewed journals (with few exceptions). 
''When we conducted our first school climate research summary in 
2009, there were 8,180,000 results from Google. In August 2012, 
there are 19,400,000 results. 


“School climate is based on patterns of people’s 
experiences of school life and reflects norms, 
goals, values, interpersonal relationships, teach- 
ing and learning practices, and organizational 
structures .” 

“A sustainable, positive school climate fosters 
youth development and learning necessary for a 
productive, contributive, and satisfying life in a 
democratic society. This climate includes norms, 
values, and expectations that support people 
feeling socially, emotionally and physically safe. 

People are engaged and respected. Students, 
families and educators work together to devel- 
op, live, and contribute to a shared school vi- 
sion. Educators model and nurture an attitude 
that emphasizes the benefits of, and satisfaction 
from, learning. Each person contributes to the 
operations of the school as well as the care of the 
physical environment (p.4).” 

While early educational reformers such as Perry (1908), 
Dewey (1916), and Durkheim (1961) recognized that the 
distinctive culture of a school affects the life and learning 
of its students, the rise of systematic, empirical study of 
school climate grew out of industrial/organizational research 
coupled with the observation that school-specific processes 
accounted for a great deal of variation in student achievement 
(Anderson, 1982; Kreft, 1993; Purkey & Smith, 1983). Ever 
since, the research in school climate has been growing sys- 
tematically, and in recent years many countries are showing a 
keen interest in this area. Literature in this field suggests that 
there are empirical evidences being documented on various 
aspects of school climate in several languages (for summary, 
see Benbenisty & Astor, 2005; Cohen et ah, 2009 in Eng- 
lish; Debarbieux, 1996; Janosz, Georges, & Parent (1998) in 
French; and Del Rey, Ortega & Feria, 2009 in Spanish). 

In this review, we address five essential areas of focus: 1. 
Safety (e.g. rules and norms; physical safety; social-emotional 
safety); 2. Relationships (e.g. respect for diversity; school 
connectedness/engagement; social support; leadership); 3. 
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Teaching and Learning (e.g. social, emotional, ethical and 
civic learning; support for academic learning; support for 
professional relationships); 4. Institutional Environment (e.g. 
physical surrounding) and; 5. School climate, the Processes of 
School Improvement. Although there is not yet a consensus 
about which dimensions are essential to measuring school 
climate validly, we believe that empirical reviews such as these 
may help to refine and focus our understanding of the aspects 
of school climate that can and need to be assessed. To date, 
there have been three independent reviews of school climate 
measures (Clifford, Menon, Condon, & Hornung; 2012; 
Gangi, 2010; Haggerty, Elgin, & Woodley, 2010). 

As detailed below, the ever-growing body of research on 
school climate continuously attests to its importance in a vari- 
ety of overlapping ways, including social, emotional, intellec- 
tual and physical safety; positive youth development, mental 
health, and healthy relationships; higher graduation rates; 
school connectedness and engagement; academic achieve- 
ment; social, emotional and civic learning; teacher retention; 
and effective school reform. Further, it must be understood 
that both the effects of school climate and the conditions that 
give rise to them are deeply interconnected, growing out of 
the shared experience of a dynamic ecological system (Bron- 
fenbrenner, 1979; Ma, Phelps, Lerner, & Lerner, 2009). Thus, 
information in one section may relate to another dimension 
as well. Before we review the literature on the above five 
categories, it is worthwhile to discuss research on outcomes 
associated with overall school climate. 

Outcomes associated with positive school climate 
There is extensive research that shows school climate having 
a profound impact on students’ mental and physical health. 
School climate has been shown to affect middle school stu- 
dents’ self-esteem (Hoge, Smit, & Hanson, 1990), mitigate 
the negative effects of self-criticism (Kuperminic, Leadbeater, 
& Blatt, 2001), and affect a wide range of emotional and 
mental health outcomes (Kuperminic, Leadbeater, Em- 
mons, & Blatt, 1997; Payton et ah, 2008; Power, Higgins, & 
Kohlberg, 1989; Shochet, Dadds, Ham, & Montague, 2006; 
Way, Reddy, & Rhodes, 2007). Research has also revealed a 
positive correlation between school climate and student self- 


concept (Cairns, 1987; Heal, 1978; Reynolds, Jones, Leger, & 
Murgatroyd, 1980; Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, & Ouston, 
1979). 

A positive and sound socio- emotional climate of a school 
is also related to the frequency of its students’ substance abuse 
and psychiatric problems (Kasen, Johnson, & Cohen, 1990; 
LaRusso, Romer, & Selman, 2008; Ruus et ah, 2007; Shochet 
et ah, 2006). More specifically, a positive school climate is 
linked to lower levels of drug use as well as less self-reports of 
psychiatric problems among high school students (LaRusso 
et ah, 2008). In early adolescence, a positive school climate 
is predictive of better psychological well-being (Ruus et al, 
2007; Shochet et al, 2006; Virtanen et ah, 2009). 

Moreover, a series of studies revealed that a positive 
school climate is correlated with decreased student absentee- 
ism in middle school and high school (dejung & Duckworth, 
1986; Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1989; Purkey & Smith, 
1983; Reid, 1982; Rumberger, 1987; Sommer, 1985) and 
with lower rates of student suspension in high school (Wu, 
Pink, Crain, & Moles, 1982; Lee, Cornell, Gregory & Fan, 
2011). Furthermore, a growing body of research indicates that 
positive school climate is critical to effective risk prevention 
(Berkowitz & Bier, 2006; Catalano, Berglund, Ryan, Lonc- 
zak, & Hawkins, 2002; Greenberg et al, 2003) and health 
promotion efforts (Cohen, 2001; Najaka, Gottfredson, & 
Wilson, 2002; Rand Corporation, 2004; Wang, Haertel, & 
Walberg, 1993). 

In overall, there seems to be abundant literature on 
school climate from different parts of the world that docu- 
ments a positive school climate: i) having a powerful influ- 
ence on the motivation to learn (Eccles et al, 1993); ii) 
mitigating the negative impact of the socioeconomic context 
on academic success (Astor, Benbenisty, & Estrada, 2010); iii) 
contributing to less aggression and violence (Karcher, 2002a, 
Gregory, Cornell, Fan, Sheras, Shih, & Huang, 2010; less 
harassment (Kosciw & Elizabeth, 2006; Blaya, 2006) and less 
sexual harassment (Attar-Schwartz, 2009); and iv) acting as 
a protective factor for the learning and positive life develop- 
ment of young people (Ortega, Sanchez, Ortega Rivera, & 
Viejo, 201 1). In addition to these areas, studies around the 
world also indicate that quality of the school climate is also 
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responsible for academic outcomes as well as the personal de- 
velopment and well-being of pupils (see, for example, Haahr, 
Nielsen, Hansen, & Jakobsen, 2005; OECD, 2009). Stud- 
ies on the evidence of the relationship between school climate 
and academic outcomes will be discussed in more detail in the 
‘teaching and learning’ section. 

1. Safety 

Feeling safe - socially, emotionally, intellectually and physi- 
cally is a fundamental human need (Maslow, 1943). Feeling 
safe in school powerfully promotes student learning and 
healthy development (Devine & Cohen, 2007). However, 
there is a great deal of research that shows that many students 
do not feel physically and emotionally safe in schools, largely 
as a result of breakdowns in the interpersonal and contextual 
variables that define a school’s climate. In schools without 
supportive norms, structures, and relationships, students are 
more likely to experience violence, peer-victimization, and 
punitive disciplinary actions, often accompanied by high 
levels of absenteeism, and reduced academic achievement 
(Astor, Guerra, & Van Acker, 2010). Studies have also shown 
that students feel less safe in large schools and that verbal 
bullying is more likely to occur at such schools (Fleras, 2008). 
The NSCC’s school climate assessment work with thousands 
of schools across America has shown that the adults in the 
school community (school personnel and parents/guardians) 
typically believe that bullying and social violence are a “mild” 
to “moderately severe” problem while students consistently 
report that it is a “severe” problem (Cohen, 2006). Cornell, 
Sheras, Gregory, and Fan (2009) explored the usefulness of 
threat assessment in targeting violence in which 9 th grade 
students from 280 Virginia public high schools were com- 
pared to 95 high schools using the Virginia threat assessment 
guidelines (Cornell & Sheras, 2006), 131 following locally 
developed threat assessment procedures, and 54 not using a 
threat assessment approach. Their study found that in schools 
where threat assessment guidelines were followed, students 
reported less bullying, felt more comfortable seeking help, 
and possessed more positive perceptions of school climate. 

In addition, these schools had fewer long-term suspensions. 
Fikewise, in another study, Gregory et al. (2010), using 


hierarchical linear modeling and with a statewide sample of 
over 7,300 ninth-grade students and 2,900 teachers ran- 
domly selected from 290 high schools showed that consistent 
enforcement of school discipline (structure) and availability 
of caring adults (support) were associated with school safety. 
Klein, Cornell & Konold (in press), using a sample of 3,687 
high school students who completed the School Climate 
Bullying Survey and questions about risk behavior from the 
Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance Survey (YRBS), found that 
positive school climate were associated with lower student 
risk behavior. 

Although many urban and economically disadvantaged 
schools are plagued by physical violence, most students are 
not exposed to physical violence (Mayer & Furlong, 2010). 
Unfortunately this is not the case for social, emotional and 
intellectual safety. In fact, bully-victim behavior is a serious 
public health problem. Research from the Health Resources 
and Services Administration’s (HRSA) National Bullying 
Campaign showed that up to 25 percent of U.S. students are 
bullied each year (Melton et al., 1998). As many as 160,000 
students may stay home from school on any given day because 
they are afraid of being bullied (Nansel et al, 2001). The 
growing trend of cyber bullying penetrates the home via 
computers and cellular phones. At least one out of three 
adolescents report being seriously threatened online, and 60 
percent of teens say they have participated in online bullying. 
A growing body of research has underscored that bully-victim 
behavior is toxic; it undermines K-12 students’ capacity to 
learn and develop in healthy ways. When students bully and/ 
or are victimized repeatedly, it dramatically increases the 
likelihood that they will develop significant psychosocial 
problems over time (Wolke, Woods, Bloomfield, & Karstadt, 
2000). Additionally bullying affects student engagement and 
lowers their commitment to schoolwork. Bullying seems to 
adversely affect the witnesses, too. For example, a recent study 
of more than 2,000 students (ages 12 to 16) found that those 
who witnessed bullying reported more feelings of depression, 
anxiety, hostility and inferiority than either the bullies or 
victims themselves (Rivers, Poteat, Noret, & Ashurst, 2009). 

Homophobia is one of the most common causes of 
bully-victim behavior (Birkett, Espelage, & Koenig, 2009). 
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A recent school climate survey of 6,209 middle school and 
high school students revealed that roughly nine out of ten 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender (LGBT) students 
(86.2 %) experienced harassment at school in the previous 
year (Kosciw, Diaz, & Greytak, 2008). In general, differences 
(e.g., race, gender, sexual identity, disability, socio-economic 
and/or cultural differences) are a common focus for bullying. 
McGuire, Anderson, Toomey and Russell (2010) found that 
school harassment due to transgender identity was pervasive, 
and this harassment was negatively associated with feelings of 
safety. 

Recent research suggests that positive school climate is 
associated with reduced aggression and violence (Karcher, 
2002b; Goldstein, Young, & Boyd, 2008; Brookmeyer, Fanti, 
& Henrich, 2006; Gregory, et ah, 2010) as well as reduced 
bullying behavior (Kosciw & Elizabeth, 2006; Meyer- Adams 
& Conner, 2008; Yoneyama & Rigby, 2006; Birkett et al., 
2009; Meraviglia, Becker, Rosenbluth, Sanchez, & Rob- 
ertson, 2003) and sexual harassment, regardless of sexual 
orientation (Attar-Schwartz, 2009). However, this relation- 
ship has not been fully elucidated. One study revealed that 
the association between school climate and level of aggres- 
sion and victimization is dependent upon each student’s 
feelings of connectedness to the school (Wilson, 2004). 
Because the bullying of any one person is unacceptable and 
because violence in schools is documented as a real problem, 
future research needs to critically examine the complex set of 
individual, group, and organizational factors that shape and 
predict violent behavior in schools in order to better prevent 
it. 

What is clear is that comprehensive, ecologically in- 
formed violence prevention efforts provide the essential 
foundation for improvement. Recent reviews of effective 
school discipline and bully prevention efforts underscore 
that we need to recognize and target individual, peer, school, 
family, and community processes (Osher, Bear, Sprague & 
Doyle, 2010; Swearer, Espelage, Vallancourt & Hymel, 2010; 
Gregory & Cornell, 2009). 

There is growing evidence that educators also feel unsafe 
in schools. A significant number of teachers are threatened 
and/or assaulted by students every year (Dworkin, Haney, 


& Telschow, 1998; Novotney, 2009). Gregory, Cornell, & 
Fan (in press), using regression analyses in a statewide sample 
of 280 high schools showed that both structure (measured 
by student- and teacher-reported clarity of school rules) and 
support (measured by teacher-reported help seeking) were as- 
sociated with less teacher victimization, controlled for school 
and neighborhood demographics. Their study also found that 
student support was a consistent predictor of school records 
of threats against faculty. 

1. 1. Rules and norms 

Another important safety-related dimension is rules and 
norms. Research underscores the importance of school rules 
and perceived fairness in regard to dealing with students’ 
behavior. There is evidence that schools in which rules are 
effectively enforced (i.e., better discipline management) have 
lower rates of student victimization and student delinquency 
(Gottfredson, Gottfredson, Payne, & Gottfredson, 2005). 
One of the most important explicit or implicit norms in 
schools relates to “witness-related” behaviors: either being 
a passive bystander who, knowingly or not, colludes with 
and supports bully-victim behavior or being an upstander 
who, directly or indirectly, says “no” to bully-victim behavior. 
Twemlow and his colleagues have been involved with a bully 
prevention program that focuses on promoting upstander 
behavior (Twemlow, Fonagy, Gies, Evans & Ewbank, 2001; 
Fonagy, Twemlow, Vernberg, Sacco, & Little, 2005). Building 
on and replicating these past empirical studies, for example, a 
recent cluster-level randomized controlled trial with stratified 
restricted allocation for 1,345 third to fifth graders in nine 
elementary schools in a medium-sized Midwestern city found 
that the teacher-implemented school-wide intervention that 
did not focus on disturbed children substantially reduced 
aggression and improved classroom behavior (Fonagy et al. 

, 2009). The bully prevention/pro-upstander effort was also 
associated with pronounced improvements in elementary 
students achievement test scores (Fonagy et al., 2005). 

How rules are enforced (e.g. the extent to which they are 
consistently and fairly enforced) is another factor that shapes 
how safe people feel in school. Consistent enforcement 
of school rules and availability of caring adults have been 
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referred to as “structure and support” (Gregory et al, 2010). 
Studies have shown that structure and support are linked to 
lower suspension rates and more student willingness to seek 
help in bullying situations (Eliot, Cornell, Gregory & Fan, 
2010; Gregory, Cornell & Fan, 2011). Findings from Nesdale 
and Fawson (201 1) on the study of the effects of social group 
norms (inclusion vs. exclusion vs. exclusion-plus-relational 
aggression) and school norms (inclusion vs. no norm) on 
a total of 383 children’s (7 and 10-year-old) intergroup at- 
titudes indicated that children’s out-group attitudes reflected 
their group’s norm but, with increasing age, they liked their 
in-group less, and the out-group more, if the group had an 
exclusion norm. 

In summary, feeling safe in school is fundamental for 
educators to be able to effectively teach and for to students to 
effectively learn. Since 1998 the problems of school violence 
and of bullying and harassment have been documented and 
estimated to affect 25 percent of all students (Cohen, 2006; 
Devine & Cohen, 2007; Melton et al, 1998). School bully- 
ing and harassment have moved to the virtual school, which 
is comprised of the social media that groups or individual 
students use to harass their peers (Campbell, 2005). Both in 
person and virtually bullying and harassment are most often 
based on perceived differences of sexual orientation, ethnic- 
ity, social class, and gender, alerting educators to the need 
for diversity education as well as violence prevention inter- 
ventions. Violence against educators and staff has also risen 
in recent years (Novotney, 2009). Safety must be the first 
concern of every school, but school climate research (Cohen, 
in press) shows that the best ways to address safety concerns 
is by building strong school communities with respectful 
and trusting relationships among and between teachers and 
students with parents, school staff, and the surrounding com- 
munity. 

2. Relationships 

The process of teaching and learning is fundamentally rela- 
tional. The patterns of norms, goals, values and interactions 
that shape relationships in schools provide an essential area of 
school climate. One of the most important aspects of rela- 
tionships in school is how connected people feel to one an- 


other. From a psychological point of view, relationships refer 
not only to relations with others but relations with ourselves 
- how we feel about and take care of ourselves. 

Research has also shown that in schools where students 
perceive a better structured and school discipline and more 
positive student-teacher relationships, there are lower as- 
sociations with the “probability and frequency of subsequent 
behavioral problems” (Wang, Selman, Dishion, & Stormshak, 
2010; Gregory & Cornell, 2009). Furthermore, it was found 
for both Chinese and American students that when students’ 
perceived teacher-student support and student-student sup- 
port, these perceptions were positively associated with self- 
esteem and grade point average while negatively associated 
with depressive symptoms (Jia et al., 2009). 

If a teacher-student relationship is negative and conflictu- 
al in kindergarten, it is more likely that the student will have 
behavioral and academic problems in later grades (Hamre & 
Pianta, 2001). Also, teachers’ interactions with students can 
directly affect students’ behavioral and emotional engagement 
in the classroom (Skinner & Belmont, 1993). When teachers 
support and interact positively with students, then students 
are more likely to be engaged and behave appropriately (Skin- 
ner & Belmont, 1993). Another study on the effects of the 
4Rs program (Reading, Writing, Respect, and Resolution) 
using a cluster randomized controlled trial design suggested 
positive effects of teachers’ perceived emotional ability on 
classroom quality (Brown, Jones, FaRusso, & Aber , 2010). 

Research has also shown that teachers’ work environ- 
ment, peer relationships and feeling of inclusion and respect 
are important aspects too. In a study of 12 middle schools, 
Guo (2012) found that the teachers’ work environment 
.which may be considered as an indicator of teachers’ relation- 
ships with each other and school administrators, fully medi- 
ated the path from a whole school character intervention to 
school climate change. This indicates the critical foundational 
role of positive adult relationships for a positive school 
climate. In the same schools, Higgins-D’Alessandro and 
Sakwarawich (201 1) demonstrated that students with special 
needs, those who had Individual Education Plans (IEPs), only 
were able to benefit from the positive school climate if they 
felt included and respected by other students, indicating the 
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critical role of peer relationships in the well-being of students 
with differences. 

In summary, safe, caring, participatory and responsive 
school climates tend to foster a greater attachment to school 
and provide the optimal foundation for social, emotional and 
academic learning for middle school and high school students 
(Blum, McNeely, & Rinehart, 2002; Goodenow & Grady, 
1993; Lee, Smith, Perry, & Smylie, 1999; Osterman, 2000; 
Wentzel, 1997). These research findings have contributed to 
the U.S. Department of Justice (2004), the U.S. Department 
of Education’s (2007) Safe and Drug Free Schools network , the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and a grow- 
ing number of State Departments of Education emphasizing 
the importance of safe, civil and caring schools. Moreover, 
one of the very crucial components of sound relationships has 
been identified as ‘trust’ among members of the school com- 
munity. For example, Bryk and his colleagues found evidence 
that schools with high relational trust (good social relation- 
ships among members of the school community) are more 
likely to make changes that improve student achievement 
(Bryk & Schneider, 2002). 

3. Teaching and Learning 

Teaching and learning represents one of the most important 
dimensions of school climate. School leaders and teachers 
should strive to clearly define the sets of norms, goals, and 
values that shape the learning and teaching environment. 
Research supports the notion that a positive school climate 
promotes students’ abilities to learn. A positive school climate 
promotes cooperative learning, group cohesion, respect, and 
mutual trust. These particular aspects have been shown to 
directly improve the learning environment (Ghaith, 2003; 
Kerr, Ireland, Lopes, Craig, & Cleaver, 2004; Finnan, Schne- 
pel, & Anderson, 2003). For example, as also outlined in the 
relationships section, research shows that the student-teacher 
relationship in kindergarten is related to later academic suc- 
cess and positive behavioral outcomes for students (Pianta, 
Steinberg, & Rollins, 1995; Hamre & Pianta, 2001). 

Additionally, knowing an organizational culture and 
climate helps in “understanding individual as well as collec- 
tive attitudes, behavior, and performance” (Ostroff, Kinicky, 


& Tamkins, 2003). A series of correlational studies have 
shown that school climate is directly related to academic 
achievement. The evidence found in the literature demon- 
strates that this is true for the elementary schools (Brookover, 
Beady, Flood, Schweitzer, & Wisenbaker, 1977; Brookover 
et ah, 1978; Brookover & Fezotte, 1979; Cook, Murphy & 
Hunt, 2000; Freiberg, 1999; Griffith, 1995; Shipman, 1981; 
Sherblom, Marshall & Sherblom, 2006; Sterbinksky, Ross & 
Redfield, 2006), middle schools (Brand, Felner, Shim, Seits- 
inger, & Dumas, 2003; Ma & Klinger, 2000), high schools 
(Fee & Bryk ,1989; Power et al, 1989; Stewart, 2008) and 
for all levels of schooling (Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1989; 
MacNeil, Prater, & Busch, 2009). In this connection, studies 
also point out the need to identify and include a wide range 
of factors such as classroom and school processes and multiple 
school climate indicators when examining student outcomes 
(Good & Weinstein, 1986; Madaus, Airasian, & Kellaghan, 
1980; Rutter, 1983; Rutter et al, 1979; Fleming et ah, 2005). 
Moreover, there is also evidence that the effect of positive 
school climate not only contributes to immediate student 
achievement, but its affect seems to persist for years (Hoy, 
Hannum, & Tschannen-Moran, 1998). The relevant literature 
also indicates that the prevalence of peer victimization in 
high school is an important factor in high school academic 
performance. Cornell, Gregory, Huang, & Fan (in press), in 
their study of 276 Virginia public high schools, found that 
the prevalence of teasing and bullying (PTB) as perceived 
by both ninth grade students and teachers was predictive of 
dropout rates for the cohort four years later. Researchers have 
also looked at the relationship between school climate and 
academic achievement in relation to student classroom par- 
ticipation. Studies show that when students are encouraged to 
participate in academic learning, their potential for academic 
achievement increases (Voelkl, 1995; Ladd, Birch, & Buhs, 
1999). 

3.1. Social, emotional, civic and ethical education 
The specific nature and goals of K-12 instruction impact aca- 
demic achievement in a variety of ways. Educators (like par- 
ents) are always teaching social, emotional, civic, and ethical 
as well as intellectual lessons, intentionally or not (Higgins- 
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D’Alessandro, in press). Research shows that evidence-based 
character education programs lead to higher achievement 
scores for elementary school students (Benninga, Berkowitz, 
Kuehn, & Smith, 2003). Also, evidence-based socio-moral 
emotional learning programs have resulted in impressive gains 
in achievement test scores and in increasing the academic 
emphasis of elementary and middle school students (Battis- 
tich, Schaps, & Wilson, 2004; Bradshaw, Koth, Thornton, & 
Leaf, 2009; Elias & Haynes, 2008). A meta-analysis of over 
700 positive youth development, social emotional learning 
(SEL) and character education studies that revealed evidence- 
based SEL programs had many significant positive effects, 
including improving students’ achievement test scores by 1 1 
to 17 percentile points (Payton et ah, 2008). 4 Evidence also 
comes from another meta- analysis conducted on 213 school- 
based, universal social and emotional learning (SEL) pro- 
grams involving 270,034 kindergarten through high school 
students that suggested that Socio Emotional Learning (SEL) 
participants, compared to the control groups, demonstrated 
significantly improved social and emotional skills, atti- 
tudes, behavior, and academic performance that reflected an 
1 1 -percentile-point gain in achievement (Durlak, Weissberg, 
Dymnicki, Taylor, & Schellinger, 2011). 

3.2. Service learning 

Implementing learning activities beyond the classroom is an 
effective way to incorporate civic education into a school and 
these activities, in turn, promote student learning. Encourag- 
ing active and collaborative learning through authentic proj- 
ects is most effective in an environment with a civic mission 
that encourages trusting relationships between all members of 
the school community (Carnegie Corporation of New York 
& Center for Information and Research on Civic Learning 
and Education, 2003; Wentzel, 1997; Skinner & Chapman, 

4 This work overlaps with recent research findings about risk/protec- 
tive factors which the Search Institute has synthesized into their 
“developmental assets” framework (Scales & Roehlkepartain, 2003) 
and the focus on 2 1 st Century skills by the Partnership for 2 1 st Cen- 
tury Skills, 2009). Each of these organizations have synthesized im- 
portant pro-social and risk prevention research findings to develop 
models and instructional goals that complement the socio-moral 
emotional learning/character education research noted above. 


1999). 

Service learning projects promote civic education because 
these activities teach students how to apply classroom mate- 
rial to real life situations (Morgan & Streb, 2001; Bandura, 
2001; Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz, 2001). For 
example, activities like community service and debates about 
what kind of service to engage in enhance the learning envi- 
ronment by providing students opportunities to participate 
and to begin forming their own opinions of social and gov- 
ernment systems (Torney-Purta, 2002; Youniss et ah, 2002). 
Moreover, when these activities are presented in a collabora- 
tive environment, they encourage students to interact and 
build upon one another’s ideas (Wentzel & Watkins, 2002; 
Ghaith, 2003). If students are given ownership and choice in 
their service learning projects, there is evidence that students’ 
self-concept and tolerance for diversity will increase (Morgan 
& Streb, 2001). 

Furthermore, school climate influences how educa- 
tors feel about being in school and how they teach. Recent 
research shows that school climate powerfully affects the lives 
of educators and increases teacher retention. School climate 
enhances or minimizes emotional exhaustion, depersonaliza- 
tion, and feelings of low personal accomplishment (Grayson 
& Alvarez, 2008; Higgins-D’Alessandro, 2002) as well as 
attrition (Miller, Brownell, & Smith, 1999). Research shows 
that when teachers feel supported by both the principal and 
their peers, teachers are more committed to their profession 
(Singh & Billingsley, 1998). A positive school climate is also 
associated with the development of teachers’ beliefs that 
they can positively affect student learning (Guo & Higgins- 
D’Alessandro, 2011; Hoy & Woolfolk, 1993). The National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future defines 
school climate in terms of a learning community and argues 
that poor school climate is an important factor contributing 
to teacher retention (Fulton, Yoon, & Lee, 2005). 

3.3. Perceptions of school climate 

Comparing teachers’ perceptions to students’ perceptions is 
also an important aspect to consider with regard to teaching 
and learning. When a study was conducted regarding student 
and teacher perceptions of overall school climate and academ- 
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ic emphasis, it was found that teachers perceptions of school 
climate were more sensitive to classroom-level factors, such 
as “poor classroom management and proportion of students 
with disruptive behaviors” while students’ perceptions were 
more sensitive to school-level factors such as “student mobil- 
ity, student-teacher relationships, and principal turnover” 
(Mitchell, Bradshaw, & Leaf, 2010). Moreover, studies have 
also demonstrated that individual-level predictors, such as 
having behavior problems at school, being held back a grade, 
coming from a single-parent family, lower parents’ education 
level, gender and students’ ethnic background, gender, and 
age play significant roles in student perceptions of school 
climate (Fan, Williams, & Corkin, 2011; Schneider & Duran, 
2010). These differences show that it is important to assess 
both sets of perceptions in relation to school climate improve- 
ment. In a study by Johnson and Stevens (2006), teachers’ 
perceptions of school climate in 59 elementary schools were 
assessed using a modified version of the School-Level Envi- 
ronment Questionnaire (SLEQ). The study found a positive 
relationship between school mean teachers’ perceptions of 
school climate and school mean student achievement. 

The literature also shows that perception of the racial 
climate is another determining factor in student achievement. 
For example, Mattison and Aber (2007), using data from 
382 African American and 1456 European American stu- 
dents, showed that positive perceptions of the racial climate 
were associated with higher student achievement and fewer 
discipline problems. The study found that racial differences in 
students’ grades and discipline outcomes were associated with 
differences in perceptions of racial climate. 

4. Institutional Environment 

This section includes studies on the institutional environ- 
ment, which can be broadly categorized in two aspects: i) 
school connectedness/engagement and, ii) physical layout 
and surroundings of school. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (2009) 
defines school connectedness as “the belief by students that 
adults and peers in the school care about their learning as 
well as about them as individuals.” There is a growing body of 
research that suggests that school connectedness is a powerful 


predictor of and/or is associated with adolescent health and 
academic outcomes (McNeely, Nonnemaker, & Blum, 2002; 
Whitlock, 2006; Ruus et al, 2007; Resnick et al, 1997). 
Studies also show that school connectedness is associated 
with violence prevention (Karcher, 2002a, 2002b; Skiba et 
al., 2004), and student satisfaction and conduct problems 
(Loukas, Suzuki, & Horton, 2006). Moreover, school climate 
research indicates that school connectedness is a protective 
factor against risky sexual, violence and drug use behaviors 
(Catalano, Haggerty, Oesterie, Fleming, & Hawkins, 2004; 
Kirby, 200 1) 5 . 

In this context, the literature also documents evidence 
on the relationship between perception of school climate 
and student engagement. For example, Bandyopadhyay, 
Cornell, Fan, & Gregory (2012), using the statewide sample 
of 7,058 ninth-graders randomly selected from 289 schools 
participating in the Virginia High School Safety Study, found 
that individual differences in perception of school climate 
characterized by bullying were associated with lower commit- 
ment to school, but not less involvement in school activities. 
The findings from the study also suggested that school level 
differences in student perceptions of bullying climate were 
associated with both lower commitments to school and less 
involvement in school activities. 

Research on this topic has also investigated how smaller 
schools can greatly improve school climate and how the physi- 
cal layout of the school can affect safety. Studies on this topic 
show that there are various benefits to smaller schools for stu- 
dent achievement, safety, and relationships among members 
of the school community. For example, a study by McNeely et 
al. (2002) found that smaller schools are positively correlated 
to school connectedness. In addition, research suggests that, 
at the middle-school level, smaller schools lead to better aca- 
demic performance though the picture is more complicated 
at the elementary and high school levels (Stevenson, 2006). 
However, reducing the school size is not the only way to im- 
prove the school environment. Instead, a school should strive 
to form smaller learning communities as a way to improve the 
learning environment (Cotton, 2001). On the other hand, 

5 For a summary of this research, see Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (2009) 
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Klein and Cornell (2010) found that while the total number 
of incidents was higher, the rate of bullying offenses was in 
fact lower in larger schools. Given these conflicting ideas and 
findings on the effect of school size on school climate, the 
field needs more research to better inform this debate. 

School space is another environmental dimension that 
impacts students’ feelings about safety. Astor et ah, (2010) 
demonstrated that students felt unsafe in unsupervised areas 
of the school building. In fact, there is a growing body of 
research that illuminates how environmental variables such as 
classroom layout, activity schedules and student-teacher inter- 
actions can influence student behaviors and feelings of safety 
(Conroy & Fox, 1994; Van Acker, Grant, & Henry, 1996). It 
has been found that the quality of school facilities affects stu- 
dent achievement and that the mediator of this relationship is 
school climate (Uline & Tschannen-Moran, 2008). 

5. School Climate, the Processes of School Improvement 

School climate is an important factor in the successful 
implementation of school reform programs (Bulach & 
Malone, 1994; Debar, 1998; Gittelsohn et ah, 2003; Gregory, 
Henry, & Schoeny, 2007; Guo & Higgins-D Alessandro, 
2011). For example, teachers’ perceptions of school climate 
influence their ability to implement school-based character 
and development programs (Beets et ah, 2008; Guo, 2012). 
Studies about the implementation of character education 
programs suggest that the most effective ones are those 
incorporated into the school curriculum and developed 
holistically with the school community (Kerr et ah, 2004). 

For example, teachers are expected to positively influence 
children and youth, not only teaching them to read, write, 
and think in words and numbers, but also to develop their 
social and moral sensitivities, character, and sense of citizen- 
ship (Higgins-D’Alessandro, 2002; in press; Cohen, in press). 
The core characteristics of a liberal education that are implicit 
in specific sets of required disciplines are the development of 
rational, critical, and imaginative thinking, an understanding 
of one’s culture, its values and traditions, as well as engaging 
with other cultures, embracing diverse ideas, and being skilled 
in methods and technologies that facilitate communication 
of all kinds (Higgins-D’Alessandro, 2011). There is a growing 


body of scientifically-based research supporting the strong 
impact that enhanced socio-moral, civic and emotional 
behaviors can have on success in school and ultimately in life 
(Horan, Higgins-D’Alessandro, Vozzola, & Rosen, 2010; Zins 
et al., 2004). 

Theoretically, school climate improvement efforts are 
grounded in ecological systems theories of child and youth 
development that recognize that characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, family, school, and other layers of the environment 
impact individual learning and behavior (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979). Felner et al. (2001) argue, “whole school change 
efforts, when implemented comprehensively and with ap- 
propriate intensity and fidelity, may powerfully influence 
the prevention of socio-emotional, behavioral, and academic 
difficulties, as well as promotion of the acquisition of the full 
range of developmental competencies necessary for life suc- 
cess, well-being, and resilience (pg. 177).” Some of the most 
important research that elucidates the relationship between 
school climate and school improvement efforts has emerged 
from a multi-year study of schools in Chicago. Bryk and his 
colleagues found evidence that schools with high relational 
trust (good social relationships among members of the school 
community) are more likely to make changes that improve 
student achievement (Bryk & Schneider, 2002). In their most 
recent summary of this work, Bryk, Sebring, Allensworth, 
Luppescu, & Easton (2010) detail how the following four 
systems interact in ways that support or undermine school 
improvement efforts: (i) professional capacity (e.g., teach- 
ers’ knowledge and skills; support for teacher learning; and 
school-based learning communities); (ii) order, safety and 
norms (labeled as “school learning climate”); (iii) parent- 
school-community ties; and (iv) instructional guidance (e.g. 
curriculum alignment and the nature of academic demands). 
The authors underscore how their research has shown rela- 
tional trust is the “glue” or the essential element that coordi- 
nates and supports these four processes, which are essential to 
effective school climate improvement (Bryk, Sebring, Allen- 
sworth, Tuppescu, & Easton, 2010). 

Summary 

School climate — by definition — reflects students’, school 
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personnel’s, and parents’ experiences of school life socially, 
emotionally, civically, and ethically as well as academically. 
Over the past two decades, research studies from a range of 
historically disparate fields (e.g., risk prevention, health pro- 
motion, moral education, character education, mental health, 
and social-emotional learning) have identified research-based 
school improvement guidelines that converge predictably to 
promote safe, caring, responsive and participatory schools 
(Brown, Corrigan, & Higgins-D’Alessandro, in press; Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, 2009; Benninga et al, 
2003; Berkowitz & Bier, 2006; Greenberg et ah, 2003; Co- 
hen, in press). School climate matters. Positive and sustained 
school climate is associated with and/or predictive of posi- 
tive child and youth development, effective risk prevention 
and health promotion efforts, student learning and aca- 
demic achievement, increased student graduation rates, and 
teacher retention. These research findings have contributed 
to the U.S. Department of Education in examining ways to 
use school climate and culture as an organizing data-driven 
concept that recognizes the range of pro-social efforts (e.g. 
character and moral education, social emotional learning, de- 
velopmental assets, community schools) and risk prevention/ 
mental health promotion efforts that protect children and 
promote essential social, emotional, ethical and civic learning 
(Jennings, 2009). 

Despite the contribution and the growing interest in 
school climate improvement, the field lacks consensus about 
definitions, measurements, improvement models, and delin- 
eated implementation strategies. Clearly, the field is evolving 
and calls for rigorous and empirically sound research that 
focuses on relating specific aspects and activities of interven- 
tions to changes in specific components of school climate and 
how both interventions and climate affect specific socio-mor- 
al emotional, civic, and cognitive development and the teach- 
ing and learning of students and teachers. Understanding the 
interactions of these processes in the contexts of interventions 
will enable schools to successfully adapt interventions that 
have been shown to promote these positive outcomes. The 
keys to great schools include smarter educational policies 
as well as changes at the school and district levels; however, 
educators have the power to create schools that substantially 


better the quality of the future lives of our students in this 
and future generations. 
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